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This survey of Canadian public opinion on Labour's: role 
in the economy indicates that the structure of public opinion 
is rather comples. The public is, in principle, in favour of 
trade unions. The public, however, is against "closed shops". 
The public regards labour leaders with some degree of distrust, 
and this distrust has increased sharply in the last decade. 
Again, the public is upset by WagitecLon and picketing acti- 
vities of unions, and prefers some form of bargaining. Govern- 
ment activity as a mediator of disputes is generally approved 
as a means of settling disputes. There is also a climate of 
opinion which supports greater legislative control over labour 


activity. 


In part, this general climate of distrust of traditional 
modes of labour activity (strikes, hard bargaining, sympathy 
picketing, etc) is contradicted by a wide degree of support for 
the objects of labour demands such as higher wages, pensions, and, 
especially, job security. In contrast, the public does not sup- 
port a reduced work week, although there is some support for a 


guaranteed annual wage. 


Finally, the public is concerned about int lacion,, bul iC ap 
portions blame for inflation equally to combines of business and 
unions. In addition, the public supports greater COULLOL OVE, 
government expenditures because it feels that these contribute to 


Lit lation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is not the intention of this study to examine how 
and why Canadians formulate and express Lhelr altitudes toward 
labour. Nor can we examine here the process of the formation 
of public opinion, the nature of its expression, and its impact 
On Public policy. fovdo sso, would. be torvioiate the» valldaity, of 
the survey research data collected by the Canadian Institute of 
PFUDLi co Opinson.es We. cannot, generalizes to the ,extent of proferring 
explanations, but must limit ourselves to a Gescription of what 
DUDLIC opinionvis., ~in order to go beyond: description, it woudd 
be necessary to use an experimental design by which specific 
hypotheses would be tested. Anything else would be a violation 
of the social science technique of restrospective description. 

The Toronto Daily Star (November 8, 1961) contains the 
only detailed summary of the CIPO sampling technique. Accord- 
ine to the article the institutesussd, in, 1901, a, force of) 600 
part-time interviewers. All are women, and the average cost 
per study was between $4,000 and $5,000. The normal sample is 
690 persons, but larger samples are drawn for pre-election sur- 
veys. The Institute claims that it used an area-probability 
sample with a margin of error of plus or minus three per cent. 
However, the rural portion of the sample is probably based on 
a crude area quota basis. For the urban areas, urban census 
tracts are stratified in accordance witn income and a random 


sample of census tracts. ‘The interviewers are then given a 


quota to be interviewed and are permitted, after a random start 
to interview adults in every second dwelling. When the inter- 
views are returned the data are processed by weishting for age 
by duplicating cards for those age groups wunder—sanpled.sbe- 
cause of limitations on call-backs, the samples sre probably 


iased arainst men, emploved females, and low income groups, 
Ee 3 he ag 5 © 


ion 


t is impossible to estimate the effects of this bias, 

In addition to opinion on & variety ci malts: sso.ea 
foreign or domestic nature, interviewers obtain a standard Set 
of information about the age, sex, education, occupation, 
mother tonpue, trade union characteristics, and Pesidernce sot 
the respondents. Finally, the socio-economic status of each 
respondent is determined by the interviewer in accordance with 


¥ 


a standard four point "home and standard of living" scale. 


PUBLIC. OPIN 


ION AND INDUSTRIAL 
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RELATIONS 1 
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The basic approach which will be used in this study 
of Canadian attitudes toward Industrial Relations, will be to 
examine this opinion to see if there are basic differences 
between regions, union and non-union adults, and socio-economic 
groups. Where possible, an attempt will be made to investigate 
trends over time. The basic consideration will be the determi- 
nation of the degree of cohesiveness of public opinion with 
respect to Industrial Relations. Are differences a function 
of social class, geographic region, or membership in a union? 

First of all, we must ask what is the attitude toward 
labour unions in general? Then we will investipate specific 
actions of unions and employers. ‘to begin with, it appears 
that the Canadian public has a vague feeling that unions are, 
in principle, a “good thing." It is only when specific union 
activities are discussed that a discrepancy appears. For 
example, In October, 1956, 70% of those sampled thought that 
labour unions have been a "good thing" for Canada, and only 
12% thought they had been a "bad thing" (CIPO 252, N = 2040). 
The same level of support, in principle, for labour unions was 
indicated again in September, 1961, when 66% approved of labour 
unions and only 23% disapproved (CIPO 291, September, 1961, 

N = 676). As is to be expected, union members granted sub- 
stantially more support for unions than did non-union members 
(85% to 70%). But the 15% difference is not as large as one 


might expect. (See Table Ta). Nor is there a substantial 


difference between various socio-economic groups. 


LABOUR UNIONS CIPO 291 (Sept. 1961) 


Dieapprove of rah ote 


Union member al Lievo 156 


Non Union 


member TOwls 29.6 Hh 


LABOUR UNIONS 


Approve Disapprove Total 
Weal thy 60.5 NES he 26 
AVE .+ 65.6 ahi ieSit! 
Ave, kites i a 363 
Poor Veo 28.u 81 


Approve Disapprove Tovar 
este 75.7 ely. 3 Sey 


Nes 80.0 20.8 5 
N53 LOO. 00.0 18) 
Aue. 8342 16.8 167 
Ont. OG. Came Bee gt 
Man. file SEALS pul 
Sask 19.3 ONY 23 
Alta h3.6 epee a 35 


The regional variations for approval of unions are fas- 
cinating. Support for unions was lowest in Alberta (19%), 
rather low in Ontario (67%), and exceptionally high in Quebec 
(83%), Saskatchewan (89%) and New Brunswick (100%: note a 
sample of only 10). These strong variations in support for the 
principle of unions underscore the Slgnificance of regional 
variations in Canada, and the relative weakness of social class 
as a determinant of public opinion. (R.Alford, Party and Society, 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, 1963, pp. 250 - 28h.). 

Although the principle of the existence of unions is 
not seriously questioned in Canada, the right to organize in 
unions could be another matter. However,it appears that there 
is even greater support for the abstract principle of the "right" 
to organize in unions, as opposed to the vague acceptance of the 
right for unions to exist. We shall see later that the trans-~ 
lation of the vague principles of union existence and the "right" 
to organize in a union into coercion of workers into unions is 
another matter. 

But let us return to our examination of the principle 
or organizing a union. The!"right" to organize a union is not 
Seriously questioned, in principle, for in September, 1959, 
(CIPO 278, N = 69) 81.8% of those sampled supported the right 
or workers to organize into unions, only 7.6% opposed this 
right,while 10.5% were undecided. 


Again, as we can see from the data presented in the 


Tables below, there are no Significant differences between 
union and non-union members concerning the "right" to organize 
in unions. Union members who replied answered Yes 95%, while 
non-union supported the principle by 90%. 


Table 2 CIPO R75 
RIGHT TO OXGANIZE IN UNIONS 


Yes No Total 
P, ad. eda7 ee 2h; 
ike re vidoes) Prec 9 
NP oan 88.2 lid ees 1by/ 
Que. 92.0 oa) 162 
Ont 93.9 6.1 214 
Man. O92 aneaas: Sui 
Sask. 63.3 Needs 30 
Ale, eo AEN 8 
PKS, ost hee 69 
Union member OS oh Weg 18h 
Non Union member GO.1 9.9 436 

Yes No Total 
Weal thy 94k B16 18 
Ave.t 91.5 O45 Ly. 
Ave. wheeys Gg3 35L 


Given such levels of support, it is doubtful whether the question 
of the rightto organize in-unions {like motherhood] ,is open to 
question in Canada. However, we shall see that certain activi- 
ties of unions are divisive. This is especially true when the 
element of coercion is examined. That is, the public, while 
generally well disposed towards unionism, does not support 
compulsory features of union tactics. For example, a sample of 
Canadians was asked on July 28, 1954, whether an employer 

should be able to hire anyone whether or not the worker be- 
longed to any union (CIPO 237, N = 1860). Only 15.5% supported 
the statement that he must: belong to a union, whereas 72.8% 

said that employers have the right to hire anyone. fhe Canadian 
public in 1954 certainly opposed the idea of a Uclosed "shop." 


The data are presented below. 


Table 3 
CLPO 237 


SHOULD EMPLOYER BE FORCED TO HIRE UNION MEMBERS 


No Yes Total 
Union member 63.3 Baw 392 
Non Union member 89.) OARS: LES 

No Yes LOUa 
Wealthy Bil.e non 96 
Ave.+ 87.9 ab, Saal 2l.0 
Ave. 8lis2 15.8 61.3 
Poor + 80.2 19.6 3h 


Poor 179.9 ALOE 20K 


Table 3 


CABS Ure oe 


SHOULD EMPLOYEK BE FQHCED TO HIRE UNION MEMBERS 


Peon san 90.0 Loge 10 
News Bees Gad? 8 
N.B. 792 20.8 2h 
Que. Oe Oa Lli6 
Ont. obag Ley ee 
Man. Seo di eee ¢ LEO 
Sask chet ae: . ies aay 
Alta. 90.2 O Oars 123 
Dike (9 ook COAT ie 


Union and non-union members are sharply divided on this 
issue of coercion, with 63% of union members opposed to the 
requirement that an individual must belong to a union, compared 
to 90% of non-union respondents. The differences were even 
sharper among those in favour of a closed shop. Only S73 of 
union members supported a closed shop, while 11% of non-union 
members were opposed. If we control for size, the ratio of 
support for a closed shop between union and non-union 
members is of the order of nine to one. 

Finally, on this question of 8 closed shop, aieresace 
no very large regional differences, or differences among social 


classes. It would appear then, that the support for a closed 


ShOpes seaUUnTOn arviracts "orvarparceolL “union psychology. still, 
the fact that only 37% of union members Support the concept 
indicates that the unions have not sold their members on this 
idea, 

Another facet of the structure of public opinion on 
unions is the rather strong shift since 1954 toward increasing 
criticism of labour leaders. In 1954 (see Table below), more 
of those sampled thought that organized labour is wisely led 
(37.5%) than those who thought it was unwisely led (33.7%). 
Twenty seven decimal nine percent were undecided. In 1957, 
the difference were Similar, with slightly more opting for 
"wisely led" than “unwisely led} but the undecided element 
increased sharply from 27.9% to 38.04. By February, 1964, the 
the proportion of critical respondents increased sharply, and 
in June, 1966, and August, 1966, increased sharply again to 
uu% (rounded). The undecided element has dropped, but still 
Venglas Sipnviitcanviy “large. 

Table 4 


IS QRGANIZED LABOUR 
WISLEY OR UNWISELY LED BY ITS LEADERS? 


March 3 Manchin Feb. June Aug. 

1954 1957 1964 1966 1966 

CIPO OAC, GuPo CIPO CIPO 

235 256 306 319 pc Ueaien 
Wisely . Ewha: 2b aoe 29.2 28.4 
Unwisely oe 28.), bee EWbiapgat Leas 
Undecided ee So 20 Zaes 26.5 ie 


N=1661 N=2109 N=691, N=671. N=732 


As would be expected, union members were much less likely 
to criticize union leadership. For example, in 1957 (Lbeo f 
union members thought that unions were wisely led, but by 196) 
there was a remarkable shift in the opinion of union members, 
for in 196 only 25% of union members approved of union leaders, 
while 75% disapproved! In fact non-union members were more 
favourably disposed to union leaders than were union members 
themselves. Two years later, in 1966, there was a shift back 
to the-more normal patternsof -suppornt forsunilonalesdcers t spur 
even so, a Slight majority of union members still disapproved 
of union leadership (52% opposed, 1.8% in favour). Non-union 
members continued to disapprove of union leaders,.(A ratio 
of two to one). 

It is apparent, then, that although the general public 
approves of unions, their dislikes are concentrated on union 
leaders.» Moreover, union members themselves heave Deoomes yey 
eritical of their own leaders. It may be. Vhétemuci industriel 
unrest 18 the result of -poor Meadenshin bys union oliicers. 

Usually the question concerning the degree of wisdom 
of union leaders wasccoupled. with a tequest.lorprovade speci liz 


CriLt~i_cilemes of wader 


és) 


if they had any. Some two-thirds of 


union member: would offer no criticism while only one-third of 


© 


non-union members refused to profer criticism. The specific 


° 


CrLELcCilsms are. presented Deltowein Tables jo. 
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An examination of the tables reveals that there are no 
very specific criticisms of unions. Nor are there any special 
differences between union and non-union members, They both tend 
to rank their criticisms in the same order. For example, both 
groups rank as first the criticism that unions demand “too much", 
secondly, that unions are " too prone to strike", thirdly, that 
uniens are “Yoo etronm . 

itcis the fegional variationé_im the Lota leom critaca 
remarks that are more interesting. The three prairie provinces 
are by far the most critical of unions since only 13% of Manitoban, 
22% of Saskatchewan, and 22% of Alberta respondents offered no 
comment. Tolerance of unions was strongest in Quebec (3% )., while 
ritish Columbians were next most tolerant (55%). The Quebec 
results are most surprising, given the purported anti-union bias 
of thet. Province. Minally, the, ranking of criticise ag. nou 
significantly difterent among the provinces, with union "demands", 
"strength" and "proneness to strike" again singled out as the 
most Serious flaws *in unions, 

The public, in general, also appears to think that there 
are "too many trouble makers and agitators among Union leaders." 
In March, 1954, 40.8% of those sampled (CIPO 235,N = 1861) agreed 
that there "are too many agititors", and in November, 196),,(CIPO 
309), this proportion increased to 7.4%. In August, 1966,(CIPO 

UU), thecproportions who aAccepved tas 4&8 a 1aetpul unigueia ve 


remained approximately the same at l2h. 


ve 


These facts indicate that public opinion, as determined 
by the CIPO, has hardened against union leaders: The general 
climate of opinion, while tavouring MI ouS eerie Cr Uc a sol 
union leaders. Much of the sete cenoelets is directly related to a 
few unions whose leaders have dominated the news in recent years, 


cal of unions were asked to name the 


fs 


Respondents who were crit 
unions "you had in mind" when they critized the unions. Of those 
replying, 23% named the Teamsters and/or Jimmy Hafifa, 15% singled 
out the Beer Workers, Railway Unions were mentioned by 6%, miners 
3.4%, auto workers 2.7%. Another 8.l\% condemned the C.1.0. and 
C.L.C. (1.6%) rather than a specific union, while 8.0% named the 
T.W.A. Another group(16%) damned "all cf them" unions. Some 20% 
Cog, name mo unions. | lt is the larce industrial and service 
Unions which are most “criticized. This is not unexpected because 
these unions are also the most visitle ones, That is, when they 
PO on Gturike they cisrupt the lives of many citizens. 

Thue 25 nowwo imply that whe public has any coherent 
or systematic critical philosophy of unions. in the few instances 
when the CIPO attempted to probe for specific criticisms of labour 
unions the following concepts were proferred by the public to 
explain vilelr criticisms - Calling of strikes, aictatorial leader- 
ship, excessive power, exceSSive agitation and demands, and reckets. 
Even so, none of these criticisms is held by a significant number 


of the public; they remain vague predispositions. 


Table 6 


CRITICIGMS QF LABOUR UNIONS 


March _ June January 
ies dowd 1955 1961 
OAg se) CLPO GLEO 
256 268 2:36 
Strikes 6.0 eUne olnG 
Dictatorial 
Leadership al py hes 9. 
Excessive Power eg seas | ieee 
Excessive : 
Agitation and ala 19.4 9.4 
Demands +o. 
Rackets 3.4 - Nee) 
No criticism ZOrU - abe at, 
Other Geli Get 
No Opinion Lowe Ort rene 
N = 2109 N = 1203 N = 727 


Because of these criticisms, a significant portion 
(around 30%) of the public feels that “laws regulating 
labour unions are not strict enough" (37.6%) (See CIPO 291, 
September, 1961, N = 676). Only 11.4% thought the laws were 
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There appears to be no Significant variation among regions, 
union/non-union respondents, or socio economic class, to explain 
public opinion with respect to to the Gesrec ol Sesser cineca 
laws. regulating labour umaions. The only anterest pares onal 


VY 


difference is among those who felt that the laws were about 


Pecic.. 


Here, once again, Quebec respondents were the most 
satisfied with present laws (52%), with Nova Scotians (10%, N of 5), 
and respondents trom British Columbia (35%) next in rank order 
OL Saulsilaccion. | 

In 1966 (CIPO 318), the public sampled again thought 
that laws rerpulating labour unions were not strict enough (32.7%), 


4 r i 7 4 i L ° pe aay ae | . 
while 15.6% thought they were too strict; 22% regarded them as 


, while 29.7% were undecided. 
Table 8 


(uSet righ 


CIPO S26 


AK THE LAWS REGULATING LABOUR UNIONS STRICT BNOUGH? 


ibeKe mre p an; lnkteny Not Strict About riphat Total 
ee Bnough 

aon eae lh Se Lek Ly 
No. atl ®) SOR S BO ae PO 
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que, Fak Se ie are® Biche Tt 
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Mem. 216 es tener 26 
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Table 8 


AKE THE LAWS REGULATING LABOUR UNIONS STRICT ENOUGH? 


ie) 


LOOm Om bre T NOotwo ted et About, ri pht foun. 
Bnourh | 
Union member aot es Bet Creag 53 
Non union 
member 19.6 eo paps Be 
BO Out CO NOt: ts ord cht About right Oa 
bnoughn 
Wealthy 13h (one 13 is 
Ave.+ 19.6 hee o Seas, OF. 
Ave, 2106 Wawee 30.0 290 
Poor eee Leia & Bives 73 


The same 1966 sample (CIPO 316} were also asked to assess 


- 


the strictness of laws for business activity.e Thelr replies indi- 


cate that they were just as unhappy with the weakness of laws 
regulating business as they were with laws repulating labour 


unions! See Table 9 below, 3rd column, 
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ARB LAWS REGULATING LABOUR UNIONS/ BUSINESS 


TOCI STRICT OR NOL: OT RLOD c BNOUGH? 


September 1961 


CIPG 291 
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Incredibly, there was absolutely no difference in the 
attitude of union and nom-union respondents with respect to the 


strictness of laws regulating business! See Table 10 below. 


Pe piers LO 
ARE THE LAWS REGULATING bUSINESS STRICT KNOUGH? 
Too Strict Not Strict About Right Total 
Bnough 
Union member ly. U669 SS Olet 160 


Non Union 
member eae h9o.5 Sih y= sy) 


When we investigate in more detail this public dis- 


Crust of union activity, it Gs amportant vo Aniowe wie 


{ 
+ 


objects of union/labour activity the public accepts as legiti- 
natessltewill belseen) thatedtsisa: the. stylesof! labour/manacemcns 
upsets the publicvand not tne rebyecirs ole labour 
activity. Forrexample,, the publiceis very welledisposed) toward 
higher wages for labour inegéeneral. The data isdpresentecdeain 
Table li below. Jt can be seen that most of those sampled 

favour increased wages. In 1963 the margin was almost 2 to 1 in 
favour of higher wages, but in 1966 the margin in favour had 


increased to 3 to 1! 


i 


Table 1L 


IS LABOUR ENTITLED TO HIGHER WAGES? 


August June August 
1963 1966 1966 
CIPO 304 CIPO 319 e180 7208 
Yes, entitled HOG Lee BU 
Some entitled 28.5 33:00 
Not entitled ere eS ele) 
Undecided Sa 10.9 oe 
N = 720 N = 671 N = {3e 


Once again, union and non-union members do not differ 
greatly in the degree of their approval for high wage demands. 
Union members support these demands by a clear majority of 


7 ° + e ° . 4 of 
57%, with non-union respondents slightly less approving at Ler. 


- A 


th, 


These two groups have their strongest difference at the "NO" 

end of the scale of preference, with only 6% of union members 
opposed to high wage demands, while 20% of non-union respondents 
opposed them, 


When the replies are analyzed by. socio economic clas 


ids) 


we have a strong correlation. That is, the higher status of the 
group the less likely it is to Support the high wage demands. 


See Table 12 below. 
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Table 12 


TO JHE HIGH WAGES THEY DEMAND? 
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This is net to say that the public regards higher 
wages as the most important object of labour activity. Ina 
series of questions begun in 1956, the CIPO asked samples of 
the Canadian public to state ee ee labour should not 
press for from employers. Higher wéges (35.2%), and shorter 
working hours (3.6%) were most often cited as undesirable 
objectives in every instance. However, when asked to state 
what was the most important object, security of employment 
always was cited as the most important eee ews in 956 ,.ene 
55.7% in 1961). See Table 13 above. 

nome of these seas of labour activity have sveen 


investigated nore thoroughly than others. For example, there 


bs 
tn 


extensive research on public opinion on the desirability 
of shortening the work week. 

The desirable number of hours in & work week has been 
testedstrom time toutime, wath conrlicting findipegss un 
March, 1956, a sample of the Canadian public was asked their 
opinion about a proposal "to establish a thirty hour week in 
industry to spread work among more people." Thirty four per- 
cent were in favour of thirty hour week, while 57% rejected 
it in favour of a longer work week (9% had no opinion) 

(CIPO 27, question iia). sixty nine percent of those who 
rejected the thirty nour week opted for a forty hour week. 
his same reluctance to see the work week in most industries 


sduced from forty hours to thiry five hours” was indicated in 


yi8 


a sample taken in May, 1957 (CIPO 257), when 26% favoured a 
reduction, 62% rejected, and 12% had no opinion. 


Table 14 
CGEEOME Sy 


SHOULD THE WORK WEEK BE REDUCED TO 35 HOURS? 


Union member ISG 56.2 ugh 
Non union 

member Ciel Oe rie Deel 

Yes. No Total 

Wealthy eae Beh 37 
Ave + Cot (ae BNE 
Ave Sivek 68.3 880 
Poor 36.3 63.7 215 


On the question of a reduced work week there are strong 
differences of opinion between union and non-union members. 
Union members who support a shorter work week do so at a rate 
twice that of non-union members, but even so less than a maj- 
ority (44%) of union members support a reduced work week. 

Here again social class is significant in explaining differences 
in opinion. Only 19% of the highest socioeeconomic class 
supported a reduced work week. Support for reducec hours in- 


creases with lower class level. But overall, there is not 


ee 


much® supportifor a weduction=in=hours 6" It woulda pe aula 
the Protestant ethic still permeates Canadian society. How- 
ever, there was strong support for the Ateeeeei cn that should 
the work week be cut to thirty|Giivemnours .oay should ou be cut, 
i.e., people should be paid for forty hours (83% for same pay, 
9% for thirtysfive hours pay, 3% no opinion) P By June, 6c, 
there had been no appreciable shift in favour of reduction of 
the work week, with only 28% in fevour and 55% against, with 
13% having no opinion. 


Table 15 


CLPOMe oy 


SHOULD PAY BE THE SAME O_ROURS? 


16 om No Loved 
Union member 91.4 ore 221, 
Non union 
member TU e9 eo eS) 
Les) No Total 
Wealthy 50,0 50.0 6 
Ave + 13 2Ony ye 
Ave ewe Loe 306 
Poor 88.6 Nee 70 


ain “anelysis “of the» replies’ vo” the Guest tion ul equal sey 


for reduced hours would indicate that with such strong support 
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for equal pay for reduced hours among union members (o1%),, that 
union leaders would nave no difficulty in lining up membership 
support for such a policy. Any endorsement of an opposite 
view would probably be strongly resisted by unions. The only 
group in society (statistically insignificant in this sample, 
N = 6) that is evenly divided in the opinion is that group 
at the upper end of the socio-economic scale. 

Other samples of the public have been querried about 
another method of reducing the work week. In January, 1959, 
and March, 1961, samples were asked: "Some labour leaders 
are ereeeouie that workers should work for a four day week - 
that is, four days of eight hours each. Would you like to see 
such a plan adopted by most industries in the country?" 

Although less than one-third of those polled approved 
of this work schedule,it appears that there was some confusion 
with the question, because when they were asked whether the 
32 hour week should bring in the same payments slightly over 
50% agreed. Again union and non-union members were sharp iy, 
divided with union members twice as likely to support the 
32 hour week as non-union individuals. Even ‘so, it is interest 
ing to note that more union respondents (SUS) in 1961 oppose a 
l. day work week than support the suggestion. There is evidence 
sn the tables below that indicates that this is a class question, 
with the highest socio-economic groups (95%) in 1959 most likely 


to oppose this type of work week. 
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Table 17 


CIPO 287 


DAY WORK WEEK BE ADOPTED? 


Total li 


16 


5 
L.00 


69 


Lotal 
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Total 


26 
eg 
397 

75 
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Table 18 

Januery 1959 March 1961 At same At same 
CLPUSc7 4 CLO? pay pay 
Uo59 1961 
Yes 2957 26.0 ba eT Doel 
No 6l..0 6633 1 aeO 42.0 
No opinion 6.3 firs: ae 25 
bfey acne 10C.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 


GUARANTRED ANNUAL WAGE 


In September, 1955,a sample was asked: "Unions in 
certain industries are demanding a guaranteed annual wage 
whereby a union member would be paid by the company on a 

\ 
yearly basis, even if he was laid off. Do you think this 
would be a good thing for Canada as a whole, or not a good 
thing?" Forty five percent liked the idea, 36% rejected it, 
and 18% had no opinion. Those who thought it was a "pood 
thing" were asked to state the proportion of the steadily 
employed salary that should be guaranteed. Eleven percent 
supported one third, 43%, a half, 37% more than a hadi, 
3% stated other proportions, and 4.3% didn't know (CIPO 2h). 
It would appear that although there is some support for the idea 
of a guaranteed annual ware, many of those who do support it. 
have no conception of what it entails. This would te true 
particularly for those 4.3% who suggest a suarantee of one- 


half of the salary. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Tt is axiomatic that Canadian social scientists, 
journalists,and practicing politicians, will agree that 
there are great regional differences in public opinion. They 
are also in apreement that provincial governments, because of 
their size and history, are almost equal to the federal in 
public consciousness. If this argument holds true, then we 
would expect to see these differences reflected in variations 
in the replies to questions concerning the relative roles of 
various levels of povernment in Canada. 

However, the data do not support this myth, with one 
exception, Quebec. Regardless of how the data is ' controlled, 
whether by province, socio-economic status, or mémbership in a 
union, the Canadian public is remarkably alike in its views on 
the role of two -of the three main levels ‘of government in 
Canada, Moreover, the public, despite the theories of Maritime 
Western Canadian separatism promoted by sooth-sayers, looks to 


the federal government to provide leadership in the area of 


(nee 


unemployment. For example, in December, 1963, a sample was 


"AS you perhaps know, thers is quite a bit of unemploy- 


ment just now. “Which Level of Government do you Teel should take 
the maim “résponsivitwiwy Tor tacklingweuars provlem = muni cipese, 
provincial, or federal?" “(CIPO 263, question 8a, N = 2233). 


ff 
Of 


The repliss were: municipal 6%: provincial 15%; Federal 39%; 


Zu 


all three levels equally 33%; none 0.6%; can't say Nee” ai annes 


question is broken down for examination in the tables below. 
Table 19 


CIPO 263 
LEVEL OF GOV'T TO SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
Munietpal™ Provincial BPederai, ALL None Total 
Union member mrtg tere Byes) BO 2 0.6 S19 
Non Union-~ 


Member leo Way: 1) 42.8 Siege a eetinte | howe’, 


Munies pale Proyimodal in vederaiev Ald None OURS 


Wealthy Mee, 24 9 lulia2 LOS Omen lito 3 
Ave ¢+ 50 Lio poe aoa 1.2 27 
Ave gt Vote Hate 30.5 ites waka 
Poor eal 13.5 3D nuliaak eh a8 170 
Municipal Provincial Federal All None Total 
Pe. BAe 15.0 serge) 2 ee ere) 20 
Noe, 5.6 15.0 Lege oY ome 000 107 
NeB VO. Long 89.0 SA ee OOO L8 
Que. By too Bde fe Clie. 9 Sl 
Ont. 6.5 inoIre ere Eiei 6 666 
Man. OR 9.7 neue F TOG 100.0 eg! 
Sask. Ere ma e0 72.0 EON seO0 100 
Alta. 3.7 SE AS) 39-0 Soe tge? Mica 136 


BwO's ee Weare) 60.2 Pos ECOVO 196 
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An examination of the last table above, shows that the 
only significant deviation from the tendency to look to the 
federal government for responsibility in the area of unemploy- 
ment are the people from Quebec. But the low support for 
federal activity in Quebec is masked Dy tnewlarce aproport ion sos 
the Quebec sample (55%) who opt for the ambiguous reply "All" 
levels of government are responsible for ending unemployment. 

This general agreement on the level of government 
responsible for solving unemployment, breaks down, however, 
when the adequacy of measures being taken are questioned. 

Here social class and regionalism lead to divergencies of opinion, 
For example,when asked whether they felt that the "steps being 
taken by our Various pvernments to tackie this problem are 


re 
wy 
v 


t 


adequate or inadequate", the same sample split, adequate Zoe 
° vie Re 


ee Aa ae ne an , aoa » ° Fe rf 
Lnadequate 557, no opinion. .2laz. 


Table 20 


CLlPO 263 


ARW ADEQUATE STEPS BRING TAKEN TO SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT 2 
Yes No Total 
‘Inion member Co i)iueds 470 
Non union 
memosr 4 all “ a 68 . 8 ny i) 8 e 
Yes No Total 
Wealthy neg 58.8 3h 
rey ted= iced se 
; a5 e il 64, e g 362 
ve 28 eo 5 
se a 0 1079 


PAS | 


Table 20 


GLPU 203 


AK ADEQUATE STEPS BEING TAKEN TO SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Yes_ No Total 
Rests Loe ee) 17 
N.S. Ove pies 87 
Neb. L7 52.6 38 
Que. EAE Toes 10 
Ont. ASRS 64.5 586 
Man. 30.3 69.7 109 
Sask. Bie ES! bon 7 102 
Alta. Le 86.0 Lily 
Br Cie 19.6 8082 Life 


The same level of dissatisfaction with Federal 
Government endeavours was indicated by another sample in May, 
1961 (CIPO 288, question la, N = 692), of whom 30% felt it was 
adequate, 54% inadequate, and 12% no opinion. Much the same 
Socio-economic and regional differences were evidenced as in the 
previous sample. 

Those who felt the Federal Government was not doing 
enough "to help solve the unemployment situation" were asked to 
state "What more do you think they should be doing?" The 
largest proportion (21%) suggested the old panacea of more public 
works; another 15% wanted protection of jobs by (a) keeping out 


foreign goods (7.3%) and (b) restricting immigration aay ie 
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Ten percent suggested the creation of new industries, 8% to open 
up the north; 5% attacked automation, whereas only 4% supported 
more sophisticated economic/social measures such as increasing 
education and training, and reorganizing finances in order 
to enable the government to spend more money GPa ke Fifteen 
percent made no suggestions. 

It would appear, then, that the public looks to the 
Federal Government, especially, for solutions to unemployment; 
Vs eritical of the Goverument's .ellorts: butwcan only supeece 
top-gap measures. (See also CIPO 283, July, 1960, Question 1h, 
for similar stop-gap suggestions.) This dependence on Govern- 
ment initiative is a long-standing one in Canada. For example, 
in July, 195 (CIPO 237), when asked "Do you think business 
firms: in thisycountry widl be,able to provides enouciieiosse. or 


everyone during the next five years, or will the Government have 


j re 2 2 Te cnt r werd > * +e 
to step in and provide work?", only 21% thought business firms 


of 
a) 


could provide enough jobs, whereas 65% looked to the Government 


o 
cy 


to step in (14% were undecided). 
Table 21 


CLEC, eon, 


Pe Re 


WILL GOV'T HAVE TO HSLP PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT? 
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No Yes Tovagd 
Union member ah O ee (ree h13 


XY Toho OE ven 
NOn UuriLone 


Member Pe ek 7369 eieey 
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WILL GOV'T HAVE TO HELP PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT? 


No Yes Total 
Wealthy 34.65 65.5 87 
Ave + Syoees 67.8 2y5 
Ave ae Exes may 
Poor + ire Cla 133 
Poor ipo aeie. By oy eadogl 

No Les Total 
Peake. 00.0 100.0 9 
Nisk 6 ees (ay bby 
N.B. Lae 065.0 25 
Que. 1h 69 Sion 78 
Orie goec 64.8 497 
Man. Sere GO. / 96 
pask. set Sls 91 
Alta. ee 8.0 119 
Bae 29.1 70.9 158 


For some inexplicable reason there was no sharp division 
of opinion between union members and non-union citizens about 
the necessity of government action to provide jobs. However, 
there was a sharp difference among citizens when social class 
is considered, Here, those at the lowest end of the scale 


were quite persuaded (84%) that the government would have to 


ByA 


provide employment, while those at the other end of the scale 
gave only 66% support of the idea. 
There is additional evidence that the public tends to 
ook toward government leadership in the area of economic de-~ 
velopment. For example, when asked to evaluate the relative 
success oj various ldéaders in improving living standards, more 
(31%) named government eae than any .cther ~wroup..9 0Opinion 
was evenly divided on the role of labour leaders (25%), and 
businessmen (25%). 
Union members cited labour leaders (45%) as having done 
the most, then government (30%), and finally businessmen (22%), 
while non-union members cited government first (1.0%), business- 
men second (32%), and finally union leaders (25%). It is obvious 
that there is a sharp difference of opinion here between union 
and non-union respondents,and this difference on the relative 
roles of labour, business and government perhaps underlies 


the ambivaience of the public with respect to responsibl 


}« 
Ct: 
ka 


lor the improvement “of living standards in Canade. 

Again, in May; 19S6"(CIPO 2hGy question se) 930.3. 50. 
a sample thought that leaders in government “had done the most 
to improve the living standards of the people in (Canada)", 
whereas 25.2% credited this to leaders in labour unions, and 


only 25% to business. Sixteen percent had no opinion, 
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The public is also divided in its opinion about 


BE) 


Lhe 


relative weight of influence of various segments of the social 
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system. For example, the respondents of & survey conducted in 


May, 1960 (CIPO 282, question 9), stated that capitalists, 
industrialists, and big business (23%), and the rich, upper 
class (19.0%) were the groups in the population getting the 
most out of the current prosperity, whereas only 9.3;> thougnt 
labour was benefiting most. Farmers were mentioned by 0.8%, 
the middle class 9.4%, professional groups 7.3%, business men 
u.7%, government and politicians 4.8%, other 6.3%. Some 2a 7% 
thought all groups were doing well, while only 10.5% had no 
opinion. 

Table 23 

CIPO 282 
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WHICH GROUP GETTING MOST OUT OF PRESENT PROSPERITY 
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WHICH GROUP GETTING MOST OUT OF PRESENT PROSPERITY ? 
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A question asked in 1955 indicates what groups the 


ity 


public thinks have the most influence on the Federal Government, 


and also what groups the public thinks should have the most 


influence. 
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Gee polls, only labour and bie business were 
compared as to wnich “has the most influence on the laws 
Peeks Bn ons Ss couriry. mM tnese polls Bic Business docs not 
Lare Well @nG. 600ears Vo Oe mare criuvzeds Vian satoue. 
However, Une choice of wording 1s) unrortunate. “One worden. 
whether the results would have differed had the question Dean 
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"Bie Labour Unions" and “Big Business", 


Table 25 
January, 1960 February, 196 
CIPO 280 __ CIPO 306 
Has Should Have Has. 
Big Business lol? CU we Ga ad 
Labour oes ene’ 2641 
No Difference Ce 
Other piGae rat 
Undecided peal ale hag ars, 
Total % woe 100.0 Leeor 
INFLATION 


An area of great concern to governments and the 
public is that of inflation and high prices. Regardless of 
which segment(s}) of the economy are to bliame,it is of some 
interest to note that the public apportions blame for high 
prices to many segments, rather than any single one. For 
example, in August, 1951 (CIPO 212, N = 1945), when asked 
"Where do you place the blame for present high prices in 


Canada?", the sample apportioned blame in the following way: 
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ncé again, it the government which is singled out 


by More respondents as the main agent’ in affecting the living 
conditions of Canadians, Just as the rsovernment is expected 
vo sustain employment, so too it is the government which is 
likely to be held responsible for high prices. Both labpoa. 
and DUSiness get Some Share of the Diame. Ou ueo ee 
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nav prices are Kept up by monovolies and combines. In 
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March, 1956 (CIPO 247, N = 2293), 56% agreed, 14% disagreed, and 
30% had no opinion, that monopolies and combines keep up! prices, 
Those who aprreed suprested that the worst cffenders were in food 
and groceries (34%), 1% automobiles and parts (except tires), 
15% metals or machinery and parts, % drugs or cosmetics, 10% 
rubber-tire industry, lumber and paper 8%, farm produce h%, 
textiles 5%, electrical Pepi tances 10%, while 11% thought 
monopolies existed for most things they had to buy. ITIwenty 

two percent mentioned other products as well, while only Th 
heacenGc answer. 

An examination of the items listed in the last para- 
praph would indicate that for most individuals it is the price 
of food and automobiles that cause the greatest concern, To- 
gether these two items account for over 50% Ciheuteo Crore? am o7 
monopolies. This finding is not unexpected given the importance 
ol these itéms in the économy. 

A comparitive analysis over time cf public opinion on 
the causes of high prices shows the following: When asked 
So you vulink that che main cause of Alen prices in Canada 


is high wages, high profits or some other cause?", various 


samples have replied: 
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those sampled, rerardless of whether unionism, social class or 
region was controlled. 

There are many remedies that could be suggested to 
control inflation. One remedy is to freeze wages and prices. 
This rather drastic proposal received strong support among 
those sampled. For example, in 1951 (CIPO 213, question l(a), 
N = 1804), 43% of those sampled thought that both prices and 
wages should be frozen, 9% thought it was a fair idea, 30% 
rejected the idea, 6% gave qualified answers, and 11% couldn't 
say what they thought of the suggestion. These results would 
suggest that the public would support, in the short run, 
massive government control .over the economy. 

Pats conclweson, ve 1oy surprising when one examines, 
over time, just what the public has thought was "the most im- 
portant problem facing this country today?" Several areas 
are constant. These are: employment, rent and cost of living, 
and external affairs. [See the detailed list in the following 
table | » OO pervasive is this concern over employment and 
cost of living that both are cited even when people are asked 
"what is the greatest problem facing you and your family at 


the present time?" This is shown in the table on page 4. 
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issue, and the tactical use of fpickete, jinjiunctacne sicvceeelo 


t 


begin with, the "right to strike" has strong support, in general. 


In November, 1963 (CIPO 299, question 13(a), N = 705, 63.7% of 
those sampled supported the right to strike, 28.5% opposed, 
and 7.8% had no opinion. 

Table 30 

CIPO 299 


SHOULD WORKERS HAVE THE RIGHT TO STRIKE? 


LOS No Total 
ae ge ae Gono Bien)! oy 
N.S Ole. e Lone 19 
Ne. Of <5 Tee 8 
Que. 58.0 42.0 176 
One. Mie) 20G8 232 
Man. 69. 3.08 36 
bask. eS ARS 29 
Alita, iepet Sie 43 
Bi. Ge (oe 2369 67 

Yes No foval 
Union Member- 81.5 LOes 157 
Non Union-~ 

member Ot 3H..9 93 

Less No Total 
wealthy FOL Pee ra 
mad i (Gu 29.6 162 
ane 28.4 31K9 339 
roor 66:7 
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Analysis of the above tables indicates that the right 
to strike ib strongly supported by union members (82%), while 
there is lesser support (65%) among non-union people. However, 
{t 1s surprising to discover that the lower the social class 
the lower the support for the right to strikel It may be that 
the abstract concept of the "right to strike" is regarded as 
fundamental to democratic society, ana so those who are most 
educated Are also the most articulate abouc "rights". Neo 
doubt the upper socio-economic groups would argue the pro- 
position in these terms. 

However, only 45% of the same sample thought that the 
strike “has not outlived its usefulness as a means by which 
workers can press for their demands", whereas 38.3% of the 
same sample thought that the strike weapon had "outlived its 
usefulness"; 7.5% gave sca Gf enn answers, and 9.2% had no 
opinion. 

The public, in 1966 (CIPO 320, August 1966, N = 732, 
questions 6(a) and 6(b)), did not support the principle of 
sympathy support by other unions in the picket line. ‘Some 
59.2% wanted the right of other unions to join prCkev Lites 
restricted, only 23.8% supported sympathy picketing, 1.8% gave 
qualified answers,and 15.3% were undecided. However, strong 
support was given to the principle of court injunctions to 
restrict the numbers in a picket line. ‘Some Sh ly % approved 
of such court injunctions, only 2.6% disapproved of such 


court injunctions, 2.6% gave qualified answers and 18.1% 
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had no opinion. 

The public has even indicated a willingness to support 
such drastic action as limiting the duration of a strike to 
7 days! In January, 1966 (CIPO 317, N = 658, question 6), 
72.9% favoured such a proposal. Tne question was: "It has 
been suggested that no strike be permitted to go on for more 
seven days. If after seven days the union and the employer 
cannot reach an agreement, a government appointed committee 
would decide the issue and both be compelled to accept the 
terms." Only 19.3% opposed such compulsory arbitration, 
whereas 7.8% had no opinion. 

Table 31 
‘aL BO af 


LIMITING OF STRIKES TO SEVEN DAYS 


Approve Disapprove _ Total 
Union Member 64.65 35.5 ved 
Non Union- 
Member 78.9 ele ue 
Approve Disapprove Total 
Wealthy 2OF3 Tk oh uy 
Ave + Sterne 612 he) 
Ave Cia elowrt: LS 
Poor pie 25.6 3 


There was surprisingly strong support for this pro- 


position even among union members (65%). It is obvious that 
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few people like lengthy strikes. One should have the Pigny toa 
strike, but not for long periods, 

The public appears, also, to have calculus in mina of 
categories of employment in which the strike weapon would be 
restricted, For example, when asked in January, 1966, whether 
"workers in public utilities such as transportation, gas, hydro, 
and so on, should be allowed to strike or not", only 29.1% agreed 
to allow them to strike, 60.1% wished to prevent strikes in these 
categories, 1.6% gave qualified answers, and 8.9% had no opinion, 

Those who supported the right to strike gave as their 
reasons that “everyone has the right to strike" (19.5%); "a 
strike is all right 1s justified - with proper bargaining" 
(20.3%); “a strike is their only weapon" (11.4%); “they have 
to uphold the union” (5.0%); "no particular reason" (1.5%): 
other reasons (1.0%). Those who opposed the right to strike 
cited these reasons: "the public suffers" (51.0%): “disrupts 
the country - raises the cost of living" (15.8%); "can settle 
it peacefully" (6.8%); "they are well paid, the more they get 


the more they want” (12.1%); "don't believe in strikes, or 


The public appears to be less concerned by strikes 
in such communications industries as newspapers, telephone, 
radio, and D.V. (CIPO 302, April 1963, N = 2625, question, 8), 
But even here there is sharp disagreement on this issue be- 


tween union and non-union members, See Table 32 below. 
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CIPO: 302 


ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNICATIONS STRIKE 


Should be ohould not be Total 
Forbidden Forbidden 
Union Member Bes ned. 398 
Non Union 
member 41.8 58.2 691 


There is more support for forbidding, by law, strikes 
in transportation industries such as railroads, airlines, buses, 
and shipping. However, preventing civil servants from striking, 


is less acceptable, 


Table 33 


STRIKES FORBIDDEN BY LAW 


Communications Transportation 


Should be 39.8 13 Reee! 
Should not Fase Bei ee 
No Opinion TS20 Ap Ty i dee 
Reject eee oe Hare 

aed LOOSO Ore g 


We can summarize our findings on the issue of strikes 
in the following way. In general, there is not very strong 
support for the right to strike (64% in favour). This Poe 
Ls Supported more strongly by union than non-union members, 


but even the union members level of support is only 82%. 
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There are strong regional variations in opinion on this issue, 
with lowest support in the province of Quebec, and highest in 
the Maritimes (with the exception of Prince Edward Island). 
The public would like to see some alternative to the strike 
weapon, or at least a drastic curtailment of the length of 

a strike. This proposition receives Support even among a 


majority of union members, 


PUBLIC OPINION AND REAL CASES 

Let us now investigate public opinion when it is 
confronted with an actual strike. We will consider the extent 
of public awareness of the strike, and its reaction to various 
steps taken by those involved in the strike. For example, 
what was public opinion with regard to the action taken by the 
Federal Government with respect to the Seaments International 
Union in 1963? In June, 1963, a sample of the public was 
queried about its knowledge of government activity (CIPO 303, 
N = 709, question 7(a) and 7(b)). Some 65.1% knew about the 
government action. Those who knew were asked "Do you approve 
or disapprove of the Government's action in setting up this 
Trusteeship?" Some 69.9% approved, 8.0% disapproved, 1.1% 
gave qualified answers, and 21.0% were undecided, This 70% 
support for the government's actions is not surprising in 


view of the general public's mandate to the government to 
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act. We have established that there is this general mandate 
here in Canada, 

The public has also been asked for its opinion on 
other government actions. In the instance cited here, the 
area probed was government action on the railway dispute of 
1954. On July 28, 1954 (CIPO 237, N = 1860, question 23(a), 
(vo), (c), (d), (e), (f)), the public was asked the following 
series of questions, and responded to each in the following 
Ways 
Question 23(a). Here are a group of questions about current 
railway disputes. Have you heard or read anything about them? 


> 


Yes - 56.1%, No ~ 2.9%. This leads us tc conclude that 
much of the public is unaware of basic issues facing the 
eountry. This 1a not Surorieing to scciat sc leita, 
Question 23(b). There has been some talk that the railway 
unions will call a strike to get “fringe” benefits such as 
holidays and sick pay for their members. Do you, or do you 
not, think the unions will actually call a strike Go eeu tiers 


~ 
i 
Yj 


benefits? Yes - 39.4%, No - 22.7%, Qualified - 2.9%, 
Question 23(d). And if the government permitted both higher 
wages and higher railway rates, do you think the cost of 
living, generally, would go up, or do you think that it would 


2 r N me o7 1g ot 
be unsffected? Go up - 58.3%, Unaffected ~- 21.1%, 


~ Bij oe 
Don't know ~ Le eae 


ok 


Question 23(e). If a strike boosted railway wages, do you 

think railways would have to lay off more men ~ or don't you 

think this would be necessary? Lay off men - 27.2%, 
Not lay off men - 36.9%, Qualified - 3.9%, Don't know - 30.0%. 
Question 23(f). Perhaps you have read or heard that the Arbi- 
tration board disallowed the unions! demand for fringe benefits. 

Do you, or do you not, agree with their decisions? Agree with 
findings - 25.3%, Do not agree - 22.9%, eyoukemese! Seles 

No Opinion - 9.1%. 

It} would appear that some parts of the public have a 
fairly sophisticated conception of the impact of strikes on the 
economy, particularly: on the inflationary spiral, but they are 
confused, or at least, are unable to make up their minds as to 
whether arbitration settlements are satisfactory. 

Public opinion, however, is somewhat fickle about the 
granting of wage increases. This can be illustrated from data 
on railway disputes during 1959, and 1960, when support for wage 
increases dropped from 41.9% in favour to 31.1% 

POLL 278, September 1959 - Question 5(a): As you may know, 

in additor to actual train crews, many people work for the railways. 
Unions representing these non-operating employees are asking for 
wage increases this fall. Do you think these railway employees 
should or should not be given higher wages? Yes, should pet 
higher wages - 1.9%, No, should not - 31.4%, Qualified - 5.2%, 


Nodopinion =.21.45%. 


DZ 


Union members stronply supported higher wares (FO )e, 


v 


oe 


as opposed to a nerative response (52% against) dy non-union 
respondents. Those in the highest socio-economic group were 
stongly oppose. (80%) to higher wares for non-operating rail- 
way crews, but at least 1.0% in each of the other groups 

supported higher wages. We can see that union membershin is 
the cutting edge when higher wares are at stake, However, a 
strong regional element is also present, tor respondents from 
saskatchewan, in particular, were strongly opposed to higher 
wages ( Pgee This 18 probably explained by Saskatchswan's 


heavy dependence on railways to move prain. Manitobans 


expressed the second highest rate of hostility (56%), while 


me 


Albertans were third (51%). 
Lap ber 54 
CIPO 278 
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Yes No Lota 
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Table 35 


ULEOE2(¢ 


DO NON-OPERATING RJR. CREWS DESERVE HIGHER WAGES? 


arnt 


Yes No. Total 
Wealthy 20750 80.0 10 
Ave + 49.2 50.8 118 
Ave aie Oey 31h 
Poor h2 ly EN éeie 66 


€onclusion 


A survey of Canadian public opinion on industrial relations over 
the last two decades indicates that regionalism and whether an individ- 
ual is or is not a member of a union are crucial determinants of public 
attitudes toward industrial relations. If this is so, and certainly 
the evidence presented in the previous pages supports this contention, 
then the task of government is made very difficult if it hopes to 
provide some uniformity in the handling of disputes. 

There is one irreducible element in the picture. While the prin- 
ciple of labour unions is not questioned seriously, there is very strong 
disatisfaction with the traditional methods such as strikes used to 
settle disputes. There is strong approval of government intervention in 
strikes, particularly intervention by the federal government. It would 
also appear that key communications media such as railroads and sea- 
ways are regarded as areas of special concern by the public. The public 


would like to see some alternative to the strike. 
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